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LITTLE PRAYER BEFORE WE SLEEP 

'“Pin-: little prayer before we sleep 

Is marvellous with wonders deep, 

It leaves our lips a whispered word, 

And by the Heart of God is heard. 

The starry sky is full of pleas 
From little children on their knees, 

And angels stay their heavenly mirth 
To catch this Music of the Earth. 

A wish may be a stronger thing 
Than all the swords that serve a king ; 

A thought God answers with His grace 
May bless and save the human race. 


BUILDING UP THE VICTORY 


I t is natural that, with the heavy weight of 
misery that oppresses mankind, there should 
be some impatience among the millions of those 
who suffer. If we are the greatest country in the 
world, if our Navy is so powerful, why do we not 
get the world straight ? 

Never have our people borne so grievous a 
burden as they are bearing now. It is almost 
unthinkable, as it is certainly intolerable, that a 
great nation of goodwill should be subject to such 
bitterness. It is humiliating to see evil so rampant 
in an age which has reached the very height of 
civilisation, and we need not be surprised that 
there are those who ask themselves if we are 
strong enough to overthrow the powers against us. 

Have-Not Island 

The answer may come quickly, for we are strong 
enough and shall conquer. If the victory cannot 
come in the morning, or the morning after, or this 
year or next year, the answer is that we who love" 
peace are fighting those who love war, an enemy 
three times the number of our island folk, bar¬ 
barians who, while we trusted our neighbours and 
disarmed, were robbing their people and starving 
their children to build up arms to overthrow us. 
The war is between the Ready and the Unready; 
but a year has gone and the Ready have not won, 
the Unready are not weakened, and every day sees 
the power of victory rising-in the scale. 

Jt is good for us to remember what it is we have 
to do. It is said that we are one of the lucky 
nations, and those who talk of Haves and Have- 
Nots talk as if we were born with gold spoons in 
our mouths to feed us. The truth is that no 
country in the world works harder to feed itself 
than \yc do. -A lazy people living on our Island 
would perish in six months. We must fetch and 
carry the very means of our existence'from the 


ends of the earth. Being a Have-Not Island, we 
have enriched ourselves by the work of our hands, 
and set the world ,h; most remarkable example it 
has seen of the ble: sings of industry and peace. 

Left to ourselves in time of peace we should 
be short of bread in three months. Our farm 
crops will not keep us any longer ; it is a nation 
growing bread for twelve weeks in a^year .which is 
accused of being the rich oppressor of the earth. 
We have practically no timber, yet we need more 
than a million pounds worth every week, and must 
bring it overseas. Our sugar would last us only 
ten weeks. Our sheep and cattle and pigs feed 
us for only half the year. Every year we must 
import a thousand million pounds of butter, and, 
manufacturing nation though we are, our ships 
bring from overseas one-third of the iron we need. 

. Jr is hot a bountiful Nature that has made it 
possible for us to live on so small an island; it is 
our own right hand. If we have built a highway 
from the Island to the Seven Seas it has been to 
bring home to us the things without which we 
should starve. If the Island today is the admira¬ 
tion of the world, it is because at a great price we 
have built up a fleet which has not only been a 
floating fortress for the defence of freedom but has 
made it possible for us to keep ourselves alive. 

What We Have to Do 

We need not be deep thinkers to understand that 
so small an island in so. wide a world has much to 
do to keep its 45 million people. The trade routes 
of the oceans are the lifelines of our race, and, 
whatever submarines may lurk in the waters, the 
trade routes must keep open. We must guard the 
sea-gates of the world, for through them flow the 
things we need from day to day and the materials 
our factories need, to build up victory. We may 
wish we could see the mighty concentration of our 


fleet to scatter our enemies, but how many of us 
remember the things the fleet must do ? 

It was never so strong before; and is growing 
stronger day by day, but its ships must be on all 
the seas keeping watch and guard. It must hold 
the Mediterranean with a force strong 'enough 
to meet the whole Italian Fleet. It must be ready 
for lone raiders that may suddenly appear in the 
Atlantic, and for the submarines for ever hiding 
there. It must be equal to any threat made on 
these islands should Hitler pluck up courage to 
invade us, and it must have powerful squadrons for 
despatch or reinforcement should trouble come 
in any quarter of the world. 

The Strain on the British Fleet 

There is no strain that men or nations bear that 
can compare with the sleepless vigilance and 
constant tension of the British Fleet. It has saved 
the freedom of mankind and made prosperity 
possible for every land, yet the burden of main¬ 
taining it has fallen on one small island, easy to 
miss on the map and, as every sailor knows, easy 
to lose in the mists.- 

W E begin to see that our power, great as it is, is 
scattered about the earth, and that our fleet has 
much to do. It has struck great blows for victory 
that have stirred the world, but it is its hourly, 
daily, nightly work, undramatic and unseen, that 
baffles our enemies and will bring them down. 
The time will come for it to strike great blows again, 
but let us not forget that morning and night it 
keeps open our gates and serves us also, as 
Shakespeare said, in the office of a wall. Moving 
or still, it is our great defence. 

So it is with our great defensive force the Fleet. 
How is it with our great offensive forces, the 
Army and the RAF? 

Continued on page 2 „ 



The Royal Navy—Guardian of the Freedom of the World 
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This Was the Noblest 
Roman of Them All 


All over the world last, week 
people would be remember¬ 
ing these words of Mr Chamber- 
lain, on the Sunday morning 
when he announced that all his 
efforts at Peace had-failed: . 

This is a sad day for all of 
us and to none is it sadder than 
to me. Everything that I have 
worked for, that I have hoped for, 
has crashed into ruins. There is 
only one thing left for me to do ; 
that is to devote what powers I 
have to forwarding the victory 
of the cause for which we have to 
sacrifice so much. I cannot 
tell what part I may be allowed 
to play myself; I trust I may 
live to see the day when Hitlerism 
has-been destroyed and a liberated 
Europe has been established, 

■Mr Chamberlain ■ has not 
lived to see the Victory, but as 
long as the story of the war 
is told he will be remembered 
as the man who tried hardest 
• to stop it. He covered, himself 
with humiliation by flying 
three times to, see the head 
of the German criminal gang, 
but he saved the liberties 
of mankind by giving this 
country a year to prepare for 
the blow that was about to fall. 

His visits to Germany at least 
were proof of the sincerity 
with which the British Govern; 
ment sought to save the world 


from the calamity of another 
war. Hitler tricked the Prime 
Minister but Mr Chamberlain 
took care that his country was 
given the opportunity to re¬ 
cover .from the Nazi treachery. 

Of all those at Munich he was 
the noblest figure of them all: 
All the conspirators save only he 
Did that they did in envy . . 
He -only, in a general honest 
thought 

And common good to all, made 
one of them. 

His life was gentle, and the 
elements 

So mixed in him that Nature 
might, stand up 

And say to all the world, This 
was a Man! 

Mr Chamberlain won the 
high office his father hoped for 
all his life and missed ; and he 
will be remembered as a man 
who held it with singleness of 
purpose and high integrity. 
He was a Christian man whose 
faith in God was as unshak¬ 
able as his devotion, to his 
country. Like Mr Asquith in 
the Great War, he led us with 
a dauntless determination to 
destroy the evil things that 
threatened the world. We shall 
miss him in the fight, but never 
shall we forget him, for his 
name is cherished in our hearts 
arid blazoned in the skies. 


Shining Robes of the Evening Star 


Poets have sung the planet 
Venus, Turner painted it as 
The Evening Star, and now an 
astronomer has turned the cold 
et-e of his spectroscope on its light. 
r Thousands of astronomers have 
done so before this new observer, 
Dr Rupert Wildt of Princeton, 
but the clouds which wrap Venus 
like a shining robe have baffled 
all attempts to ascertain what 
the body of the planet is like.. 

-Dr ■ Wildt now asserts that 
these clouds, which reflect the 


sun’s light more brightly than 
the surface of any other planet, 
are not vapour at.all, but clouds 
of gas in a solid or powdered 
form. ' Carbon dioxide snow 
might serve as a comparison, but 
these clouds are not of that 
composition. They may be dust- 
clouds of solid formaldehyde, 
which is highly poisonous and 
destructive to germs. Venus, 
therefore, which has no oxygen, 
falls into the list of planets unable 
to support life as we know it. 


Little News 
Reels 

There are now .19 official 
training' centres at which over 
50,000 trained engineers are be¬ 
ing turned out in a year. 

Mrs Barr, of Steventon, Ludlow, 
has eight sons now serving in the " 
Forces. 

Over 20 churches in Southwark have 
been wrecked by the Nazi bombers. 

A secret Nazi society for mak¬ 
ing trouble in Sweden has been 
discovered at Gothenburg. 

Captain Davies, -head of the 
squad which removed the time- 
bomb at St Paul’s, has been pre¬ 
sented with a stethoscope for 
listening to the bombs. 

To prevent the Poles from listening 
to the BBC the Nazis have reduced 
the number of wireless sets in occupied 
Poland from 4,000,000 to about 8000. 

About 9000 white ties dis¬ 
carded by Eton boys have been 
collected and will be woven'into 
bandages or used for paper. 

169 lives were saved round our 
coasts by lifeboat crews last month, 
the biggest number in any October 
in peace or war. 

' Butler rationing has, come into 
force in Denmark, and a 50 per cent 
cut in train services is announced. 

A medal, known as the Trans¬ 
port Board Medal for Bravery, 
is to be awarded to members of 
the staff who show conspicuous 
courage. 

There is a little less gaiety in 
France, for Paul Fratellini, one of 
its most famous clowns, has died. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

The Empire Gift Week Fund 
which was raised among the Guides 
of the Empire amounted in all to 
over £50,000. 

The 2nd Saltash Troop is believed 
to be the only one in England to man 
and run a trailer pump completely on 
their own. They wear a Scout badge 
on the front of their steel helmets. 

The rst Harmondsworth Troop 
has converted its cycle trek-cart 
into an animal ambulance. 

Recently a Scoutmaster received 
a letter from an old Scout thanking 
him for swimming lessons. He had 
swum from the beaches to a barge 
at Dunkirk ! 


A Letter to the World 

of 5000 Years to Come 

0 


n the closing day of the World’s 
Fair at New York the last 
step'was taken to ensure that 
the world of 5000 years from now 
should know all about.the world 
of today. 

A letter weighing 800 pounds 
was sent to these people of the 
year 6940 A D, and was sunk 
in a torpedo-shaped, metal con¬ 
tainer, in a concreted metal-lined 
well 50 feet below the surface. 

The container was made of a 
new non-corrosive alloy cupaloy, 
and the letter of ten million 
words was packed inside an 
inner shell of Pyrex glass filled 
with nitrogen. The millions of 
words were written in letters so 
small that a microscope was 


necessary to read them and' a 
microscope was packed with 
this epistle of 23,000 pages, 
together with a key to the 
English language. 

Other things were with the 
letter, such as 40 articles of 
commerce of today ; cameras, 
films, an electric lamp, a razor, 
wool, cotton, silk, and coal which 
may be rare 50 centuries from 
now. All these things were 
explained in this strange news 
reel for posterity, which was 
finally sealed by what was called 
the Time capsule and sunk 50 
feet down in the Immortal Well. 

If ever the world remembers it, 
or finds it, what will it make of 
the story of this our day ? 


The Boy in Canterbury Cathedral 


gov Pullman of the Buffs has 
been commended by his com¬ 
manding officer for his bravery 
during an air attack on Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral. 

Ever\r day a member of the 
regiment parades at the Buffs 
Memorial and turns a page of the 
Roll of Honour. As Boy Pullman 
took up his position in the 
Warrior’s Chapel bombs began to 


fall round him, and fragments of 
glass from the shattered window 
struck him ; but this 16-year-old 
soldier carried on unperturbed, 
completed his task, and, with 
head erect and as calm as on 
parade, marched back to bar¬ 
racks. 

The story of his gallantry has 
been incorporated in the regi¬ 
mental orders of the Buffs. 


Tuberculosis The Horses Knew 


There seems to be a grave 
increase in tuberculosis in Scot¬ 
land. In the first quarter of last 
year there were 995 deaths from 
it; this year 1180. In the second 
quarter there were 943 last year 
and 1059 this. 

THINGS SEEN 

Notice in top floor window of 
a shattered house -—To Let. 

A small terrier running alone 
down to the cellar on hearing the 
siren. 

In the street at Bangor, a 
dog carrying a joint of meat 
wrapped in greaseproof paper. 

Two of London’s old wooden 
water pipes thrown up by a bomb 
at the corner of a street. 


We hear of two horses plough¬ 
ing in a field in the Isle of Wight 
(at Merstone) which definitely 
refused to pass over one. spot. 
The soldiers were told about it, 
and on digging at the spot found 
a bomb about a yard below the 
surface. . • 

STORY 

Dear Editor, I thought this 
experience might interest you. 
My granddaughter, Maureen 
Hoyland, aged 5, was given a 
small contribution to take to 
school for their Spitfire Fund. 
On arriving home I asked her if 
she had given teacher the money. 

“ Yes, grandad,” she replied ; 
“ and, do you know, teacher 
has forgotten to give me the 
Spitfire.” B. Johnson 


Inch by Inch and Hour by Hour, with Spades and Picks and Pens, We Build up Victory 


Continued from page 1 


All the world knows that they are heavily out¬ 
numbered. They face an enemy that by ''all the 
laws of arithmetic should have overwhelmed them, 
but by all the laws of courage they have driven 
it back. All unready, they have faced an 
enemy preparing for ten years to meet them, and 
have made his strength of no avail to overcome 
them. The enemy fights with his vast accumula¬ 
tions of force behind him ; we must fight while 
we build them up. , We fight for time to make 
ourselves irresistible. We fight today while we 
build up the means to fight tomorrow. 

B UT it is more than our unreadiness that is 
against us. Through no fault of our own 
disaster on disaster has befallen us, traitor after 
traitor has betrayed us, and we fight to recover 
from blow after blow. 

Consider the loss of Scandinavia as a market 
at our doors. It was a calamity not to be measured, 
and the food we lost from Norway and Denmark 
must now come from across the earth. Consider 
the catastrophe of the fall of Holland, that stout 
little nation of fighting men broken by Hitler’s 
bombs and treacheries. Consider the unparalleled 
treacheries in Belgium, throwing to the wolves 
the army that had crossed the seas to defend that 
land. Consider the strange case of France, a 


tragedy unequalled for its depths of poignancy and 
infamy in all the history of the human race. 

It is a series of catastrophes enough to over¬ 
whelm a' brave and powerful people, and it has 
been the bewilderment of our enemies that, beaten 
and baffled by fate, we have risen to fight better. 
It is a miraculous thing that a nation all unready 
for war, faced by two nations more than ready, 
should hold them back in the teeth of disasters 
like these, should bring its food and materials 
from the ends of the earth while it fights for time, 
and should steadily, inexorably, build up the 
power that will scatter the greatest armies on the 
earth to dust and ashes. 

We Fight For Time 

We fight, in a word, for time, the great ally of 
liberty, justice, and'righteousness wherever men 
fight for these things. If it were in the power of 
evil things to overwhelm, the earth our strength 
would have been broken long ago, for never was 
evil so entrenched, so fortified, so buttressed by 
scientific wizardry, as when the new barbarians 
came -on. There came crashing down on Europe 
the greatest concentration of mechanised evil ever 
known in the world, and though it trampled 
down small nations, and frightened even strong 
ones, its hand has been stayed, its plans have 
been 1 wrecked, its dreams of conquest have 


been shattered. A power it cannot contradict 
is holding up this evil thing until we break it. 

We have to revolutionise our lives, to keep our 
workshops busy day and night, to suffer bitter 
blows of fate and endure great tribulation ; but the 
time will come when the hosts of free men through¬ 
out the earth will have built up such power that 
nothing can resist them. The enemy is at our 
gates and we are far from his. He is ruthless, 
while we fight with clean hands. He drowns our 
children, while we let his ships go by to keep the 
law or for the sake of a little friendliness. But in 
the end the satanic powers that would enslave 
mankind can never win. 

^E fight to give ourselves time ; we fight to give 
the Empire time; we fight to give America time ; 
we fight to recover from our reeling blows ; we 
fight because we know that if we fail there is no 
world for us to live in, no'happiness for men, no 
decency beneath the sun. Inch by inch and hour 
by hour, with spades and picks and pens, with 
hammers and levers and cranks, with watching and 
toiling and waiting, we build up victory, and it is a 
majestic thing to see the dauntless patience, the 
enduring fortitude, of the toiling millions who will 
save mankind and build a cleaner, safer, nobler 
world. Be of good comfort. We shall overcome. 

Arthur Mee 
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An Old Question 

'piE old question, as to why the 
full moon looks bigger when it 
is low down in the heavens than 
when it is overhead has just 
come up for reconsideration. 

Astronomers generally say it 
is an illusion, but one of the 
most eminent of them. Professor 
Norris Russell, has now been led 
1)3’ a ps} T chologist to declare there 
is something real in the belief. 

The moon is actually smaller 
when on the horizon than when 
right overhead, because it is 4000 
miles farther away; but the illu¬ 
sion of its apparent size arises 
from the way we look at it. When 
we cast our eyes at the high moon 
we throw back our heads, and 
with our double vision of both 


About the Moon 

eyes focus it not in the same way 
as when we look straight at it on 
or near the horizon. If, instead 
of this, we lie on our backs to 
look upwards at the moon, and 
in the same position turn our 
e} r es to the horizon when the 
moon is there, the difference in 
size disappears. 

Our memory of what we see on 
the two occasions may not con¬ 
vince us ; but to bring it home 
to us Professor Russell recom¬ 
mends us to look at the moon 
with one eye onh' through a long 
dark tube. Its disc will then 
appear always the same size, 
which is that of a disc three 
inches in diameter placed 27 feet 
distant from the eye. 


IN THE YEAR 2019 

Many ' astronomical observa¬ 
tions of late years have added to 
the belief that the Milky Way, the 
galaxy of stars of which our sun 
is one, is revolving; but the proof 
and the rate of revolution are still 
to come. The Lick Observatory is 
taking the question in hand, com- 
, piling a photographic star-map to be 
completed in four years. On it will 
be charted the positions of selected 
stars of the Milky Way. When 
finished the map will be set aside 
till the year 2015. Then the grand¬ 
children of the present generation 
of Lick astronomers will begin and 
will complete, in the four years 
ending in 2019, another similar 
chart of the same stars. 

By comparison with the 20th- 
century chart the movements of the 
stars and of the Milky- Way as a 
whole will be checked up. 


He Found America's First Diamond 


'T’he only diamond mine in 
the United States is to be 
reopened after twenty years of 
idleness. It lies in Arkansas. 

During the last war an American 
corporation worked with profit to 
itself a 44-acre diamond field near 
Murfreesboro, producing some 
10,000 stones valued at ^30,000. 
Then in 1920 came the slump, and 
the market for the home-produced 
diamond was ruined. 

Even during its eight years of 
production the results were not 
very prolific, but the blue peri- 
dotite rock goes down 200 feet and 
resembles the famous kimberline of 
South Africa. 

The romance of the American 
diamond field is that the finder of 
its first stone is still alive, 82-year- 
old John Huddlestone. In 1907 he 


was striving to make a living 
from poor farmland, and doubt¬ 
less saying bitter things about a 
rainstorm which was washing away 
the little soil that would feed his 
crops. Suddenly his eyes alighted on 
a bright object glinting on the blue 
mud. He took it home to his wife, 
who scrubbed it with a hairbrush. 

Mrs Huddlestone was not greatly 
impressed, but the farmer took it 
to town and had it examined by an 
expert, who assured him that his 
find was a two-and-three-eighths 
carat diamond. Eventually he sold 
his farm for a few thousand pounds 
and retired to spend it all. Today 
Diamond John leads a lonely life 
on a state pension of five dollars a 
month, his only consolation being 
his fame as the finder of the first 
diamond in U S A. 



On Hadrian’s Wall 

A Roman fort bigger than any on 
Hadrian’s Wall has been discovered 
near Carlisle. 

When digging for ARP shelters 
at Stamvix recently the foundations 
of this fort were revealed over an 
area of nine acres, the breadth 
exceeding that of any other fort on 
the Wall by 300 feet. 

It is believed that this fort was 
the station of a regiment of cavalry, 
jrerhaps the famous Ala Petriana 
which was quartered at the western 
end of Hadrian’s Wall. The Latin 
word ala means wing, and a legion 
had its cavalry posted on the wings. 

The Diver’s 
Problem 

In many places around Austra¬ 
lia’s coast are vast beds of pear! 
shell, and luggers are manned with 
diving crews who collect it. 

Malay...and, Japanese divers, are, 
usually employed because they can 
dive to a great depth, but occasion¬ 
ally they are attacked by diver’s 
-]iaralysis,-and the treatment which 
has always been followed is to raise 
the diver gradually, allowing him 
to rest at varying depths. 

A short time ago a Japanese diver 
was overcome with dizziness, and 
this treatment was adopted, but it 
failed, and in a subsequent inquiry 
various discoveries . which the 
medical officer had made were re¬ 
leased to the public. He -has found 
that this attack is not real paralysis, 
but the symptoms are very similar 
to it. The doctor believes the ill¬ 
ness is. brought about mainly by 
the depletion of the natural salts 
of the human system caused by 
excessive perspiration while the 
diver is working in a heavy rubber 
suit. He suggests that if divers 
drink salted liquid before they begin 
their work this may be prevented. 

SOMETHING NEW 

The British Cotton Research 
Association have produced a cotton 
canvas to take the place of heavy 
linen. The new material can be used 
for w’ater-carrying bottles, water- 
tanks, wagon covers, and tenting, 
and it does not need proofing. 


HALF-CROWN STORY 

Over fifty years ago a Salford 
boy of 12 was fined half-a-crown 
for gambling. He ran away and 
neither the police nor his parents 
were ever able to trace him. The 
other day the boy, now a. grey¬ 
haired man, walked into Salford 
police station and paid the fine. 

THE SILENT WITNESS 

We hear of a bombed church 
which stood just behind the 
docks at Rotherhithe and was for 
weeks awaiting the demolition 
squad after a raid. On the end 
wall was a painted text above 
the pulpit, and for some weeks 
this wall bore witness to the faith 
and preached its silent sermon to 
the passers-by. The wall, indeed, 
still stands, all that is left of the 
church, and its message, silently 
appealing, above the ruin, is " All 
one in Christ Jesus." 

Eclipse of the 
Silkworm? 

An American textile organ gives 
some fascinating details of the:new; 
textile fibre Nylon, claimed to be 
a better and stronger artificial silk. 
Like so many other valuable things, 
it is a product of the chemist’s, 
magical work upon coal. 

Briefly, the Nylon thread is 
distinguished by a superior strength 
and elasticity, so that hosiery 
made from it will wear twice as’ 
long as real silk. Stockings made 
from it keep their shape. 

While the first large-scale applica- ’ 
tion of the fibre has been to hosiery, 
its uses and adaptations are mani¬ 
fold. It can be made into sewing 
thread and is invaluable for surgical 
work. Like other artificial silks, 
it can be used for dress goods and 
upholstery. 

The claim made for this material 
is that it is stronger than real or 
artificial silk, and superior to wool, 
linen, or cotton; we'are not told 
if it is a non-conductor of heat. 
It is not to be expected that we 
shall sec the fibre in our own 
market to any great extent until 
after the war. 


Dream Comes True on Coral Island 


I iving on a coral island in 
the Pacific, with only three 
Hawaiians for companions, a 
voung man dreamt of going to a 
medical school in America and 
training to become a doctor, but 
he could see no possibility of his 
dream coming true. That was 
before Pan - American Airways 
spanned the Pacific with its 
clippers. 

Watching the clipper land at 
Canton Island, the young man 
little imagined that his wishes 
were now to be fulfilled. For 12 
months he had kept in touch 
with the world by means of an 
amateur transmitting set, and as 
one of the passengers on the 
clipper, Mr S. W. Rovce, wished 


to send a message to his wife in 
Los Angeles, he was ferried 
across to Baker Island near 
by, where the young wireless 
operator lived. He sent the 
message for Mr Royce and then 
unfolded his dream of becoming 
a doctor. He said that lie was 
too old to go to a junior school 
for preliminary training, but Mr 
Royce, whose greatest friend 
is the director of the school, 
promised to intercede for him, 
pay his passage across the 
Pacific, and give him employ¬ 
ment at one of his hotels while he 
studied medicine. So the young 
man has left the coral island and 
his Hawaiian friends to take up 
his studies. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER AT THE LONDON ZOO 


A Last Word From 
Grenfell of Labrador 


TALE OF A SHELTER 

A commodious private shelter is 
occupied nightly by a company of 
In one of his last letters Sir ' friends, all engaged periodically in 


Wilfred Grenfell wrote : 

Everyone hates to be told that 
they must take a back seat even 
when threescore years and ten 
have passed, and I don’t like it 
any better than anybody else. 
But there can be plant)’ of things 
I still can do, and so I manage to 
keep smiling. 

As you know, I made up my 
mind that the only way to make 
this planet worth living on was 
to follow Christ whether we 
understood His relationship to 
God or not. What He asked for 
us to do was to follow Him and 
not to understand Him anyhow, 
and raefi increasingly read what 
we do rather than what we think. 

BY WAY OF A CHANGE 

America has been chuckling over 
this story, which has done much to 
convince millions there that the 
British are odd but magnificent. 

It seems that an American news¬ 
paper man was chatting with a 
member of a London rescue squad, 
the ARP worker having toiled at 
his dangerous work for hours. 
“ Don't you get tired of this ? ” 
asked the American journalist. 

“ Well, yes, sometimes,” ad¬ 
mitted the member of the rescue 
party. “ And when I can’t stick 
it any longer I take a few days off 
and go mine-sweeping in the 
Channel." 


more or less important volunteer 
raid work. 

Each of them has some little 
story to tell of the adventures of 
the day or preceding night—and 
their records would make a readable 
book. The whole company is 
agreed that the best story of its 
kind so far related is that of a 
senior member of the party, who 
related the other night that he has 
grown so used to keeping his clothes 
on that not until he had begun 
to soap himself in the bath that 
morning had he discovered that he 
was still wearing his trousers ! 

Samuel Pepys 

Chould the spirit of Samuel 
Pepys receive the tidings of 
modern France he might well 
be justified in exclaiming, “Ah, 
what did I write of these French¬ 
men in 1661 ? ” 

In that year he saw a pitched 
battle in the streets of London 
between the retinues of the 
French and Spanish ambassa¬ 
dors over the question which 
ambassadorial coach should 
follow Charles the Second’s in 
the royal procession. 

So that their coach should not 
be overturned, the Spaniards 
guarded each door and wheel, 
and each horse,' and the coach¬ 
man ; so that the harness 
should not be cut they had lined 


ACROSS AMERICA 

A new record has been set up for 
a flight across the United States, 
Mr G. T. Baker having taken five 
passengers across in just under nine 
hours and a half, 2357 miles at an 
average of 248 m p h. It is an hour 
■ less than the jwevious record in 
1938, and the journey began at 
Burbank in California and ended at 
the municipal airport in New York. 

Vital Vegetables 

When a well-trained journalist 
writes a book on a specialist's 
subject we may bo sure it will not 
be dull .to read. This is very true 
of- Mr Leslie -Powell’s delightful 
contribution to our wartime larder, 
which lie calls Vital Vegetable’s, and 
which the C. W. Daniel Company 
publish at two shillings. 

Mr Powell deals with our familiar 
vegetables in alphabetical order, 
and divides each chapter into three 
parts, setting out first the virtue 
of the vegetable as a food-and a 
; source of supply of vitamins ess'en- 
. tial to .health. Then comes a para¬ 
graph or two headed Treatment, in 
which he advises Cook how to'send 
it to table without loss of nourishing 
qualities ; and' finally, as, a post¬ 
script, .come a few entertaining 
facts about the history of the vege¬ 
table, with some delightful stories. 

The attractiveness of the book 
is enhanced by some humorous 
drawings by Mr Charles Howarth. 
Both author and artist are to be 
congratulated on a handy little book 
which has the value of helping us 
all to be healthy. 

LYDDA LIVES AGAIN 

Lydda is- in the news again 
because it is the terminus of a 
new air line working between 
Australia and Palestine. The 
distance of 10,200 miles involves 
a trip of six days. 

We feel sure that this is a 
development which even the 
Apostle Peter did not foresee 
while he was engaged there, as 
told,' by his friend Luke in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 


and the Frenchman 

the traces and other important 
straps with hidden iron chains ; 
and they beat the Frenchmen. 

Pepys saw it all, and wrote : 
“ I still observe that there are 
no men in the world of a more 
insolent spirit where they do 
well or before they begin a 
matter, and more abject when 
they do miscarry than these 
people are ; not a word among 
them, but all shake their heads." 

Will it be believed that, even 
with memories of the Armada 
still fresh in public memory, 
the Spanish victory in the 
London streets that day was 
uproariously cheered by the 
people and by the soldiers 
guarding the route * 
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The Editor’s Table 



John Carpenter House, London 



obove the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



FROM Mr WINDOW 



The Tube With No 
Imagination 

'J’he first Tube railway has 
reached its jubilee, though 
its identity has been lost, for it 
has been swallowed up. In the 
great amalgamation of our under¬ 
ground lines the pioneer has 
been forgotten, but it was built 
as the City and South London 
Railway under the genius of 
James Henry Greathead, the 
engineer who invented the ex¬ 
cavating shield with which the 
tube was made. 

It is odd to remember that the 
pioneer tube was never called 
the Tube. Its owners were not 
interested in that side of it, and 
we well remember the scorn with 
which the manager poohpoohed 
a journalist’s-suggestion that the 
fact of the line being in a tube 
had any significance or any 
interest for the public. Other 
tubes came along, with more 
imaginative controllers, and in¬ 
stantly the idea of the Twopenny 
Tube caught on. Now the line 
which rejected this bright idea 
has lost its very name. 

S 

The Beautiful 

'JTie fact that France has failed' 
Greece would have much 
distressed the famous Frenchman 
Ernest Renan, who was asked 
one day what the Greeks had 
invented ? 

"Nothing, nothing,” said he, 
" only the Beautiful.” 

© 

FRIENDS IN NEED 

PJere is a story told to us the 
other day. Two villagers 
were walking along the village 
lane when they passed a very 
old man. He was down at heel 
and ragged and hungry-looking; 
and the first .man said to the 
other, “I do feel for that 
poor old fellow.” " Do you,” 
replied the second; "then why 
don’t you feel in your pocket ? ” 

The moral is that a penny¬ 
worth of help counts more than 
a pound of sympathy, and that 
instead of saying that somebody 
ought to do something about it, 
when blunders are made in these 
difficult days, we ought to do 
something ourselves to help. 


LAST MAN OFF 

Qaught in the rain coming 
from church one Sunday, a 
man of Kent was sheltered for 
two minutes by a friend he had 
not seen since the war began. He 
was just home for three days, 
coming home on the Empress of 
Britain. 

It was a thrilling meeting for 
two minutes, and one thing the 
sailor said was that the last man 
off the ship had six yards of dry 
deck to stand on ! 

© 

The Bressey Scheme 

Jt is important and gratifying 
to -note that Sir Charles 
Bressey’s Report on the road 
development of Greater London 
has come up for discussion again. 
Now that the war has created a 
new opportunity it is to be 
hoped that something will be 
done towards carrying out some 
of the wonderful schemes sug¬ 
gested by this great survey 
completed a year or two ago. 

The Bressey Report is not 
universally good—one of its 
suggestions would ■ destroy the 
best valley neajr London to save 
a motor-car two miles—-but it 
is a monumental document on 
which much of the replanning of 
Greater London could and should 
be based. 

© 

The Poet to the Boys 

We like these words spoken by 
Lord Dunsany, the brilliant Irish 
poet who loves Kent, to the boys of 
Sevenoaks School, who are his near 
neighbours in this country. 

'J’he present age took a great 
interest in what was called 
having a good time, and one 
form of that was alcohol; but he 
felt that if the Spirit of Alcohol 
were to be personified it would 
take the form of an extremely 
charming devil. 

By taking a drink or two they 
could get the impression that 
they were wiser and stronger and 
- cleverer than their fellows, which 
was a very pleasant feeling to 
have ; but the trouble was that 
while they were doing that some 
dull fellow was making real 
, progress, while they were only 
' making an imaginary one. 


Under the Editor s Table 


Poaching is a common practice iiv 
every country district. Surely 
not now with eggs so short ? 


election time Americans are in 
a state of excitement. They 
are always in some State or other. 


0 ‘ 

J^fORE toys than ever are 
being produced this 
year. All playingthegame. 
0 

London office-cleaners 
wOrlr through air¬ 
raids. Sweep danger 
aside. 

0 

JTALY is the shape of a 
boot. Greece wants to 
give it socks. 

■ S 

Jt is difficult sometimes 
to give advice. More 
difficult sometimes to 
take it. 

0 . 

J 7 ECETABLES rank high 
in food value. Not 
rank vegetables. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 


q 


JJ USES of many colours 
rove the Loudon streets. 
Let vs hope they are fast 
colours. 

0 

(jovENi Garden 
workers are carrying 
on. Usually on their 
heads. - 

0 - 

JJHE Londoner thinks of 
himself as very btesy. 
And is always busy 
thinking. 

3 

Phere is no better way 
of eating sausages 
than with the fingers, 

for Victory ever gets s ays a writer. Has he 
down to it tried liis mouth ? 



If the man who digs 


Cities Rise 
Again 

In London’s' great suffering 
it is well to remember that 
London has suffered before, 
and risen in triumph bedecked 
with new beauty. In the 
Great Fire over 13,000 houses 
were burned and nearly go- 
churches destroyed. 

What happened in 1666 was 
repeated some 200 years later 
in Chicago. There 18,000 
buildings went up in one great 
holocaust caused by a cow 
kicking over a lamp. A genera¬ 
tion later, in 1906, the earth 
rumbled early one morning, 
breaking the water mains, gas 
pipes,, and electrical wires of 
San Francisco. Crossed wires 
and crumbling chimneys caused 
fires to break out in many 
places at once, fires that no 
one could quench. All but 
the very outer rim of the town 
was burned to the ground. 
The ruins were still smoulder¬ 
ing when rebuilding began. 
Seventeen years ago Tokyo 
was laid flat by an earthquake 
which killed 99,000 citizens at 
one blow, yet today Tokyo is 
a teeming city, full of life ancf 
activity, its great loss almost 
forgotten. 

IJach of these' calamities 
smote the heart of mankind 
with grief, yet each was due 
to a natural cause or an 
accident. London’s suffering 
this time is unique, for it has 
been brought upon her by the 
hand of man. London’s ruin 
fills the hearts of decent men 
and women the world over not 
only with grief but also with 
rage and wrath; but the spirit 
of hatred that has produced 
this horror cannot triumph. 
Men can overcome every 
material loss if the will and the 
spirit be there. 

© 

Injustice to an 
Airman 

£verybody knows that■the 
Government has enough to 
do, but there are some scandals 
that must be looked into, if the 
heavens fall. 

An airman with six children 
appeared in a county court the 
other day in a house possession 
case, and told the judge that 
when he joined up in July he 
applied for the rent allowance 
payable to the Services, but had 
heard nothing about it. 

We all agree with Mr Churchill 
about our airmen (that never was 
so much owed by . so many to 
so few), and an airman who is 
bringing up six children is twice 
noble. Judge Campbell described 
this case as about the worst he 
had had before him, and it 
certainty does seem a reflection 
on the ■ country’s good name. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

It is ivorth while being thankful 
in these days (is it not?) that the 
supply of water is not likely to be 
shortened by the war. 

© 

God offers to every mind 
its choice between truth and 
repose, Emerson 



Where are we going ?—Evacuees at a London station 


The Chifdren''s News 


Why Does the Heart Beat? 


J^obody knows why it is that 
the heart beats. Its beating 
is one of the myriad mysteries of 
life. We are inclined to take it as a 
matter of course, which is a pity, 
fot it is actually one of the most 
wonderful things in the universe. 

Sixty or seventy times a minute 
the heart grips and then relaxes, 
and at each grip it drives the blood 
along a marvellously perfect system 
of tubes, and, with the help of the 
red cells of the blood, supplies 
oxygen to kindle the fires of life 
in every cell of the body. For 
sixty or seventy or even a hundred 
years the heart never ceases to 
work, and the amounted muscular 
work it does is tremendous. 

Mainspring of the Body 

In a long lifetime of threescore 
years and ten it generates enough 
force to fling itself twice as far as the 
moon. Yet, as we have said, 
nobody knows why it beats, and 
nobody knows how it came to be, 
as it were, the mainspring of the 
extraordinary mechanism of the 
body. The heart is not only a 
mystery itself, but also a part of the 
still greater mystery of the body and 
of its relationship to its environment 
—sunlight, air, and food. 

We know that the heart will 
cease to beat if it is deprived of 
food and oxygen, but we cannot 
explain how all three came to be in 
the universe, or how they happened 
to meet, or liow the meeting causes 
the beatings. Plainly the food, 
the oxygen, and the muscles of the 
heart could never have met with¬ 
out a thousand preliminary arrange¬ 
ments, an atmosphere, lungs, 
nervous system, blood vessels, 
blood cells, and so on. Plainly, 
too, the meeting would not cause 
the beating unless the muscles of 
the heart had been made in such a 
way as to beat when stimulated. 
But what there is in the structure 
of the muscles of -the heart to 
make them beat, or exactly what 


stimulus stimulates them to con 
tract and to relax, no man knows.- 

A little about the stimulus of 
contraction we do know. 

It is possible to press juices out 
of the sympathetic and vagus 
nerves, and the. juices act on the 
heart, quickening and restraining 
it. A scientist has discovered 
that there is a chemical substance 
in the heart fhuscle which acts as 
a stimulus if subjected to radio¬ 
activity ; he has made the astonish¬ 
ing discovery that if a ring con¬ 
taining radium is put round a 
dead heart the heart begins to 
beat, and that if blood from the 1 
resuscitated heart is made to 
flow through a second dead heart 
the second heart also begins to- 
beat. The living heart has no 
radium, but the blood contains 
radio-active potassium salts, and 
it is probable that in life these 
salts act on the heart as a stimulant. 

It must not be imagined from this 
that it will ever be possible to 
restore the dead to life by means 
of radio-activity. One cannot 
restore a dead body to life by 
simply making the heart beat again. 
In death the body does not die be¬ 
cause the heart stops, but the heart 
stops because the body is dead. 

A Marvellous Mechanism 

But all this, interesting as it is, 
does not really explain how the 
'heart beats any more than a whip 
and spur explain why a horse runs. 
The secret of the beating heart lies 
in its own molecules, which are so 
arran ged that when acertain stimulus, 
is brought into contact with them 
they go through changes which 
involve muscular contraction. How 7 
they are arranged to produce such 
contractions we do not know, but 
the whole mechanism of the heart 
in relation to the body and its life 
is so marvellous that when we study 
it we are compelled to believe the 
arrangement was made by a far- 
seeing and foreseeing Mind. 
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Greeting From Basutoland 


We pass on with great pleasure 
this note from Miss Bowie, Principal 
of the Girls Training School at Tlia- 
bana Morena, Basutoland, and in the 
name of C N readers everywhere we 
send our greetings to the girls of this 
fine school so far away in space yet 
so near to us in spirit and goodwill. 

|n this fascinating, country of 
Basutoland it is difficult at 
times to believe that, all our dear 
ones are in daily danger ; but 
our hearts are heavy at the 
thought of all you have to face. 
Oh, the bravery of them all ! It 
fills our hearts with admiration 
and thankfulness that we too 
belong to the Homeland. We 
have a loyal people round us in 
this little land and I should like 
to tell you what our own girls did 
just before the winter holidays 
(in June). 

A few weeks before the holi¬ 
days a small delegation came to 
my study sayiiig they wished to 
do something to help to win the 
war. What could they do ? I 
fold them it would be better if 
they decided that themselves, so 
they went away. In the morn¬ 
ing, just after prayers, one pupil 
stood up to say that the 6S girls 
had decided unanimously to give 


up their wheaten bread and to 
cat porridge or boiled maize 
bread instead for two weeks. 
They enjoy their wheaten bread 
very much, and have it dry with 
native bush tea for breakfast.or 
supper once a day. I thanked 
them, and after two weeks we 
measured the wheat, and the 
wood which had been saved by 
not lighting the big Dutch oven, 
and the girls sent £.\ to the 
Basutoland War Fund. 

Perhaps I may tell you also 
about some little herd boys, who 
do not conic to school but look 
after the cattle all day in the 
fields during the summer months. 
We have just heard that at mid- 
daj? a group, of these little boys 
meet in one of the fields, kneel 
down together, and pray for the 
soldiers fighting for freedom. 

Thank you for the C N. Words 
adequate to say what I should 
like to say do not come to me, 
but it brings to us words of cheer 
and warning, words of hope, and 
words that lift up our hearts. It 
goes to many homes when wo 
have finished reading it. May 
God bless and keep you, and give 
us a lasting peace. 


The New Year of the 
Tragic Race 


j We cannot refrain from taking 
possession of this moving picture from 
our friend The Friend, the weekly 
journal of the Quakers. It is a picture 
of the Jewish New Year celebration, 
by Miss Winifred M. Gill, who was 
present as a guest. 
n the place of honour was an 
old lady. It was she who lighted 
the candles, cupping each tlame 
with her hand as she murmured the 
age-old Hebrew words ; she it was 
who read the Psalms in Hebrew 
and in German. 

' After the Psalms had been read, 
two small glasses were filled with 
wine and offered to the oldest man 
and woman present, and we all 
stood as they drank. Then, in 
institution teacups for lack of 
glasses, we drank to peace over all 
the earth ; we drank to a happy 
issue out of all our afflictions ; we 
drank to England, and I thanked 
them on behaif of my country. 

Refreshments were handed round : 
slices of cake saved from last week’s 
birthday, biscuits, a little dish of 
walnuts picked up in the garden and 
carefully hoarded for this occasion, 
slices of apple, and some toffees. 


Then a girl sang some lovely old 
Yiddish songs. She sang the tragic 
“ Wohin Jude ? ” 

To every man his own home, to 
every man his own country, save 
only the Jew. Wohin Jude? 
Whither wilt thou go ? All doors are 
closed to thee. There is no place in all 
the world for thee. Thou art a Jew. 

But not all our songs were sad. 
There was much laughter and 
gaiety. It seemed that our laughter 
echoed across waters, a sunless 
depth of unshed tears of which we 
were all aware. 

As I came away I knew that 
this evening would remain for me 
one of the most poignant ex¬ 
periences of my life. Why had it 
been so profoundly moving ? I had 
taken part as a bidden guest in 
surely the oldest religious ceremony 
in the world, celebrated, as so 
often in its long history, in exile 
and penury. I had partaken of the 
gracious hospitality of the widow’s 
mite. I had witnessed a transfor¬ 
mation, finding beauty and power 
where before I had failed to 
perceive it. I had been in the 
presence of God. 


Five MiUion Servants 


A merica is recruiting thousands 
into her fighting forces and State 
ganisations connected with de¬ 
fence, but it is not generally realised 
how great a proportion of the 
citizens of the USA arc in her 
service in peacetime. It has bedi 
estimated that at the beginning 
of this year nearly five million 
people were on the pay-roll of the 
Federal Government, receiving over 
/6o,ooo,ooo a month. 

The great majority were em¬ 
ployees of W P A (Works Projects 
Administration), numbering about 

CONSOLATION 

he Blackout naturally led to 
more reading last winter as the 
days shortened; but then the ex¬ 
pected air raids did not occur. This 
winter the case is radically different, 
for it has become difficult for many 
to obtain proper light to read by ; 
in too. many cases eyes are strained 
in poor light. The effect on the 
nation’s eyesight may be serious. 
The BBC has an increased oppor¬ 
tunity these days. Millions can 


2,200,000. Next came, the 959,000 
members of the - regular Civil 
Service. The National Youth 
Administration was employing 
760,000, while the armed forces 
were then 434,000. 

As in our own country, the Post 
Office was the biggest employer, its 
pay-roll being 296,903. Tile next 
civilian department employing a 
big staff is that of Agriculture, with 
over 90,000. Altogether there are 
237 bureaus, agencies, and boards in 
the Federal Government, of which 
87 employ more than 1000 civilians. 

IN THE RAIDS 

enjoy its broadcasts and find solace 
in hours of distress if it will present 
well-varied programmes, with items 
to suit all tastes. It need not be 
afraid to give us the best of every¬ 
thing, for the best is not more 
costly than the worst; often it is 
a case of the better the cheaper. 
Let us have good fun, good music, 
good "drama, good talking. It is a 
great opportunity, this matter of 
millions through the long night. 
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Far Among the 
Lonely Hills 

J7ar among the lonely hills 
As I lay beside my sheep. 
Rest came down upon my soul, 
From the everlasting deep. 

Changelessmarch the stars above. 
Changeless morn succeeds to 
even ; 

And the everlasting hills 
Changeless watch the changeless 
heaven. 

See the rivers, how they run. 
Changeless to a changeless sea ; 
All'around is forethought sure. 
Fixed will and stern decree. 

Can the sailor move the main ? 
Will the potter heed the clay ? 
Mortal ! where the Spirit drives. 
Thither must the wheels obey. 

Neither ask, nor fret, nor strive ; 
Where thy path is thou shalt go. 
He who made the stream of time 
Wafts thee down to weal or woe. 

Charles Kingsley 

THOMAS ARNOLD’S 
PRAYER 

A Lord grant that my heart may 
be truly cleansed and filled 
with Tlxy Holy Spirit, and that I 
may arise to serve Thee, and lie 
down to sleep in entire confidence 
in Thee and submission to Thy 
will, ready for life or for death. 

Let me live for the day, not over¬ 
charged with worldly cares, but 
feeling that my treasure is not here. 
Save me from sin, guide me with 
Thy Spirit, and keep me in faithful 
obedience to Thee. 

Till Might and Right 
Move Hand in Hand 

Pew, few were they whose 
swords of old 

Won the fair land in which we 
dwell; 

But we are many, we who hold 
The grim resolve to guard it well. 
Strike for that broad and goodly 
land, 

Blow after blow, till men shall see 
That Might and Right move 
hand in hand, 

And glorious must their triumph 
be. William Cullen Bryant 





The New World Being Born 


Cooxer or later it may dawn 
upon the present generation 
that it is witnessing the birth of 
a new world, in which many 
of the old names have either 
changed their meanings or lost 
them entirely. 

There is no longer any such 
thing as national sovereignty in 
the sense that a Government may 
do what it pleases regardless of 
moral principles. Morals are 
sovereign, but no Government 
is so. 

Neutrality in the old sense of 
that word has disappeared, and 
isolation has become as impos¬ 
sible for a nation as it was 
comparatively easy for Robinson 
Crusoe. Any", significant hap¬ 
pening anywhere at any time in 
any language (whether in the 


field of letters, of science, of the 
fine arts, of politics, of econo¬ 
mics, or of social service) is of 
worldwide influence. 

Since morals speak no one 
language and are confined to 110 
one hemisphere, they are the 
test by which these changes and 
happenings are to be measured. 
If wo can get back to morals the 
world will again begin to pro¬ 
gress in the spirit of achievement 
which has marked it for more 
than two thousand years. It 
will leave off the nonsensical 
chatter about a class struggle and 
an imaginary class conscious¬ 
ness, and will learn that in a 
democracy ruled by liberty the 
reign of morals makes these as 
unnecessary as they are im¬ 
possible. Nicholas Murray Butler 


En the Long Night Which Banished Sleep 


Jn the long night which banished 
sleep 

There woke within my soul dark 
questioning. 

“ Lord God of Hosts,” I cried. 
‘‘ Whence all this woe, 

This holocaust of love and youth 
and hope, 

This onward sweep of cruelty 
and hate 

From triumph unto triumph ? 

Where art Thou, Father, Judge 
of all the earth ? 

Thy erring children lost in doubt 
and fear 

Are waiting for Thy sign.” No 
answer came, 

Till from my window open to 
the hills 

I saw the morning stars- salute 
the dawn, 

And heard the "bird choirs raise 
their songs of praise. 


Through these familiar things 
God spoke to me, 

Saying, “ Couldst thou not watch 
with Me one hour ? 

Oh, faithless one. Be still and 
know 

That I am God, not shortened 
is mine arm ; 

That, Lord of all the earth and 
sea and sky, 

I slumber not. My hour is not 
yet come. 

Thy times are in my hand. Have 
I not said, 

Lo I am with you, alway, to the 
end ? ” 

Then to my troubled soul there 
came great peace. 

Like sweet inflowing from the 
crystal sea. 

No- more afraid, I lay me down 
to sleep. Annie S. Swan 



BE CAREFUL WITH 
TREES AND MEN 

Jx is with men as with trees, 
if you lop off their finest 
branches, into which they were 
pouring their young lifc-juice, 
tiic wounds will be healed over 
with some rough boss, some odd 
excrescence; and what might 
have been a grand tree expanding 
into liberal shade is but a whim¬ 
sical misshapen trunk. Many an 
irritating fault, many an un¬ 
lovely oddity, has come of a hard 
sorrow, which has crushed and 
maimed the nature just when it 
was expanding into plenteous 
beauty ; and the trivial erring 
life which we visit with our 
harsh blame .may be but as the 
unsteady motion of a man whose 
best limb is withered, George Eliot 

It Never Comes Again 

'T'iiere arc gains for all our losses, 
1 There are balms for all our pains; 
But when youth,,the dream, departs 
It takes something from our hearts. 
And it never comes again. 

We are stronger and are better 
Under manhood’s sterner reign; 
Still we feci that something sweet 
Followed youth with llying feet. 
And will never come again. 

Something beautiful is vanished. 
And we sigh for it in vain ; 

We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 

But it never comes again. 

Richard Henry Stoddard 


In this house in North Devon, where children evacuated from 
London are living, Charles Kingsley wrote his famous romance 
Westward Ho ! The house is now a convent school 
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Argentina Goes Back 
to the Land 


|t was the yeomen of England 
who made this country con¬ 
tented and strong. They were 
the holders and workers on small 
farms and acquired an indepen¬ 
dent character such as no serfs 
or day-labourers could attain. 

Ancient Rome and Modern 
France have given proof of the 
value of the small farmer in 
country suited to mixed farm¬ 
ing, and now Argentina, one of 
the most progressive states in 
the JSfew World, is adopting this 
very ancient practice. 

Her Congress has recently 
approved a law setting up an 
Agrarian Council . which ; will. 
“adopt a land plan, populate 
the interior, rationalise rural 
development, subdivide the land, 
stabilise village life with working 
farm-owners, and secure greater 
welfare for agrarian workers.”, 

: Argentina is a spacious land 
into which our own islands could 
be comfortably fitted nine times, 
and • its wealth comes almost 
entirely from.its rich soil; .yet 
we find that more than half the 
people inhabit the fine towns. 
The vast plain of the Pampas has 
been converted from an area of 
coarse grass supporting only 
scanty Indian tribes to a cowboy, 
country over which enormous 
herds ranged and .then to arable 
land where the sound of the 


reaper and harvester are heard. 
Cereals are grown on over 
40,000,000 acres in the whole of 
the State, and provide raw 
material for flour-milling, Argen¬ 
tina’s second industry. 

Now it is estimated that two 
hundred million of Argentina’s 
700 million acres are suitable for 
cereals, while 270 million acres 
can be used for cattle and crops. 
The Federal Government itself 
owns nearly 240 million acres 
suited to pastoral cultivation in 
what are termed the Territories, 
or that half of the State which 
has only one in twenty of Argen¬ 
tina’s thirteen millions. ■ - ; 

In these. Territories, north¬ 
ward to the Chaco, westward to 
the Andes, and southward to 
Patagonia, the new Council will 
have available land for the settle-, 
merit of thousands of families, 
who must be either Argentines 
or foreigners who have lived.in 
the State for five years. ' This 
Council will take over any estate 
of oyer 5000 acres which is not 
being properly worked. The 
Council must establish its rural 
colonies within 20 miles of a 
road or railway and within 250 
miles of a market or port, and it 
must provide financial assistance 
and technical instruction, pro¬ 
mote cooperation among \ the 
settlers, and organise their life. 


The Joke Which Grew Into a Lie 


Mazi swindles are so common- 
, ■ place that one more or less may 

seem of no account) but the swindle 
of the People’s Car is an extra¬ 
ordinary story. 1 ' - 

About two years ago Dr Funk 
and Dr Ley (two names that fit the 
Nazis well) were spending an even¬ 
ing together when Dr Funk, who was 
at the Ministry of Economics, told 
Dr Ley, Minister for Labour, that 
he wanted the Labour Front to find 
him 30,000,000 marks a week. 
Half as a joke, Dr Ley suggested 
selling the German workmen cars 
to be paid for at five marks a week, 
and delivered at the millennium. 

It was half a joke, but it grew 
into one of the lies of which Dr Ley 
is a great master. The scheme was 
worked out. Hitler was only too 
ready to patronise any plot which 
would squeeze more money out of 
the people, and eventually the 
German workman was told that the 
People’s Car was to cost 990 marks, 


that Hitler wanted every workman 
to.have his own car, and that they 
■ would be expected to subscribe. . 

Six million workmen put. down 
their names', and began paying five 
marks, a week. They were to go oh 
' paying this for four years> until the 
Nazi war chest had been enriched 
by 6000 million marks. Not many 
of them could afford to run the car 
if they got one, but as they were not 
to get them that mattered nothing. 

Dr Goebbels would say, no 
doubt, that the cars were promised 
for the millennium, and that'some¬ 
how the millennium has not come, 
so that there is no need to keep the 
promise. The fact is that no cars 
have been delivered, the subscrip¬ 
tions are going bn, and the millen¬ 
nium has just been postponed "until 
the war is over.” 

It is a wild, wild dream that 
imagines the German workman 
driving his own car when that Time 


For Those in a Dark, Dark World 


A memorable feature of this 
year's report of the National 
Institute for the Blind is a series of 
full-page photographs illustrating 
the Seven Ages of Blindness. 

. These begin with a tiny tot at a 
Sunshine Home learning how to see 
by means of the delicate touch of 
the fingers, and conclude with an 
old lady of 93 knitting as she 
listens to the wireless in one of the 
Institute’s Homes. The five other 
pictures show a boy at Worcester 
College learning his way about the 
world by the sense of touch on a 
raised globe, three older girls 
dancing rhythmically in the lovely 
gardens of Chorleywood College, a 
young man being taught massage, 
a young woman typing from notes 
she has taken down on her Braille 
tape machine, and an older woman 
working the interesting machine on 
which Braille books in all languages 
and on all subjects are produced. 

So from year to year this wonder¬ 
ful work goes on enabling the blind 
to fulfil their chief wish, to earn 
their own living. Last year the 
Institute spent over £50,000 in¬ 


maintaining their Homes and 
Schools, over £20,000 on many 
forms of personal assistance, and 
over £30,000 on the National 
Library and other societies for the 
blind in the provinces. 

Our blind population now 
numbers more than 70,000, and the 
war has not only affected the 
resources of the institute, but 
casualties to civilians are already 
adding to their obligations. 

Residential centres are being set 
up where the newly blind can 
receive training and the experience 
of the institute will prove of great 
service to the nation in helping all 
who suffer injury to their sight 
from Nazi frightfulness. Many 
blind people who owe their efficiency 
to the training of the institute are 
playing an invaluable part as 
masseurs, telephonists, and so on, 
and the CN hopes that all who 
appreciate the blessings of sight will 
give all they can afford to this noble 
institute on which the nation relies 
for the welfare of its blind citizens. 
Its headquarters are at 224, Great 
Portland Street. London. 


CN Horoscope 

After the Fleet Street 
Drivellers 

To those who know what rubbish 
they are there is no drivel to com¬ 
pare with the cheap star fortune- 
tellings in London dailies. 

Those who do not know what 
rubbish they are represent the 
measure of the intelligence the 
editors suppose them to possess. 

To the late Lord Chief Justice 
they were, as he said on the bench, 
imbecile nonsense. 

Peter Puck has been trying his 
hand at this game of making money 
out of ignorance, and this is his 
first attempt {though he has made 
no money out of it, poor Peter). 

Mat'S.— If you were bom 
under Mars there may be a war 
. somewhere or other sometime or 
other for some cause or other 
before you find eternal peace. 

Neptune.— For those born 
under him it is desirable to keep 
dry if it rains; getting wet 
through. may bring you a chill 
and a chill ip ay bring on pneu¬ 
monia and you may die. 

Jupiter. —If you were born 
when Jupiter was shining near 
the town hall, beware of the piece 
of banana skin on the pavement 
there. It may trip you. 

VenUS. —Lovely to be born 
under Venus. You will like sun¬ 
shine and -bright things and 
plenty of money.. 

Mercury.— Beware of a 
bad tooth ; it may hurt like jingo 
and you had better go to the 
dentist if you can afford it, or/ if' 
not, pull it out with a clothes line. 

Pluto .—Take a change. It 
will do, you good. Things will be 
.different., If you are'tired take a 
rest. If you are not tired, do a 
spot of work. Don’t do nothing ; 
it will get you nowhere. 

The Moon.— Be careful 
not to be too moony. People may 
not realise how great a fellow you 
are. Eat if you are hungry aiid 
the hunger will pass. 

Pleiades.— Lucky day, but 
be sure not to have a hole in your 
pocket or your money may drop 
out. Do not walk in front of a 
car or fall from a train or step 
over a precipice.- 

Saturn. —Wear sunset pink 
and sky green if you would make 
an impression and win new 
admirers. The lucky number to¬ 
day is 700,000,000 in pound notes. 

Uranus.- —Do not be seen 
in Trafalgar Square without your 
shoes and stockings lest you 
should kick your foot against a 
piece of glass. It will hurt. Take 
your grandmother with you if 
you feel lonely. You will like the 
film For Asses Only if it is show¬ 
ing today, but leave Dear 
Granny outside. She can have an 
ice-cream. 

The Sun. — If you were 
born when he was shining you will 
be warm in your great overcoat or 
sitting by the fire. Things might 
even be hot for you unless you 
are careful what you do today. 

NOTE .—If you are not 
satisfied with Life generally try 
to change your star. There are 
millions to choose from, and next 
Wednesday is bargain day for 
those who were born under one 
of them. But do not run your 
head against the wall, and 
always remember that there is 
plenty of Drivel in Fleet Street 
if you want anv more. 


Rupert Brooke s William 


Mow' that the British are once 
again in Greece, fighting as 
hard in this war as in the last, we 
may wonder what has happened 
to William. 

Is he out East ? It is more 
than likely that he has already 
sailed from our shores. How 
strange it would be if William 
were to wave goodbye to England 
this winter as Rupert Brooke did 
25 years ago ! 

All we know about him is that 
he was on the landing-stage at 
Liverpool one day in 1915, when 
Rupert Brooke was leaning over 
the ship’s side with an intoler¬ 
able sense of loneliness over him. 
He felt that everyone except 
himself had someone to see him 
off. Though he did not know it, 
he was leaving the England he 
loved for the last time. 

Suddenly he hurried from the 
vessel, ran down the gangway, 
searched about the landing-stage, 


and found a ragged urchin who 
said his name was William. Into 
William’s read}- hand the soldier- 
poet pressed a silv-er sixpence. 
"When the ship moves out, 
wave to me,” he begged, and 
William did. 

The siren sounded a warning, 
ropes were cast off, and cries of 
Goodbye filled the air. Lonely 
among the hundreds on board, 
Rupert Brooke gazed at his 
sixpenny friend William, waving 
a rather soiled handkerchief for 
all he was worth. 

Where is William now ? Has 
he grown up ? Is he a soldier ? 
Does he Know that in the last 
war he waved farewell to an 
immortal poet who lies in some 
corner of a foreign field that is 
for ever.England ? If this should 
catch his eye and he will write 
us his recollections of 'this day 
we will send him some more 
silver sixpences. ' 



A circular saw being carried by 
Australian lumberjacks working with 
a Fores! ry Company of the Royal 
Engineers in the North of England 


How the Wind Blows in South Africa 


Uad not the background been 
1 so serious there would have 
been an element of humour in 
two petitions presented to General 
Smuts not long ago. 

The first was organised slowly and 
with much difficulty by Emily 
Buhrmann, who persuaded 142,149 
women to sign its demand that 
steps be taken to safeguard the con¬ 
scientious objections of those taking 
part in the war, and that an imme¬ 
diate and separate peace be made. 

General Hertzog moved the 
acceptance of this in the House of 


Assembly, but without success. 
Some ten days before he did so the 
Unity Truth Legion got busy with 
a counterblast, and so popular was 
their petition (which can be summed 
up in the phrase Peace through 
Victory) that 630,000 signatures 
were obtained within a fortnight. 

The Mayor of Capetown pre¬ 
sided at the public meeting when the 
petition was handed to General 
Smuts, who said that the raising of 
a volunteer army of 100,000 and his 
increased majority in Parliament 
was the answer to both petitions. 


Mercy Flight by Night 


’T’hlric are still pioneers in Aus- 
* tralia, battling against loneliness 
and lack of communication. Air 
travel has made a big difference to 
them, for the pilots of the outback 
take as many chances, sometimes, 
as the pioneers. 

Word was received one evening 
at Kalgoorlie that a young stock- 
man, Kenneth Bunning, had been 
badly injured at an outlying cattle 
station when his horse rolled on 
him. Immediately Pilot Lewis set 


out with the Flying Doctor plane. 
It was dark by then, and the only 
landing at the cattle station was in 
a stock paddock, which was lighted 
by improvised flares. Down came 
the Flying’ Doctor, to a perfect 
landing, and the patient was later 
landed safely at Kalgoorlie. A few 
days later another patient from a 
little mining village some hundreds 
of miles away was brought safely in 
for attention. So the valiant work 
of the Flying Doctor goes on. 
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Tales of the Island 


’T’HE eyes of the world are on our small Island, but indeed 
* they have .been on our Motherland for a thousand 
years and more. Julius Caesar came to see it, the Vikings 
coveted it, the Conqueror seized its throne but did not 
conquer its people ; and all the centuries since then the 
cradle of the English race has been the envy of all lands. 
The French, the Spaniards, and the Dutch have all fought for 
the little Island so often lost in the mists of the North Sea. 

No wonder, for is it not Nature’s Own Island, set'in the 
very middle of the earth? We who inhabit it feel the thrill 
of it in our very bones, and the glory of it is the inspiration 
of our lives. Yet we have much to learn of it. 

How many of us know as much of England as we should ? 
Mother of the British peoples and fortress of freedom, she 
is also the loveliest little country on the earth, with more 
witnesses of the historic past, more lovely churches, more 
enchanting scenes, more haunts of famous and immortal 
men, more noble monuments, than any other land. We 
know too little of -it all, and it is good for us that there 
is now approaching completion the remarkable new Domes¬ 
day Book surveying all that England has for us to see. ■ 

In the King’s England volumes, on which Arthur Mee 
has been working for ten years, is the most complete 


popular description in existence of our ten thousand towns, 
cities, and villages, with all that is ancient, beautiful, 
historic, or curious in them. Hundreds of famous folk we 
come upon in these books ; we come upon the scenes of 
events which have shaped our history, we are sharing the 
life of our countryside down the ages and looking on 
the wondrous work of our builders and craftsmen, and our 
immortal statesmen, writers, artists, dreamers, discoverers, 
and inventors. The King’s England is full of tales of these 
people and the things they did, the work of their hands 
and the legacy they left behind for us to see. Who knows 
these books knows England. 

As we cannot travel with these books today, it is surely 
the next best thing to be reading them—to.learn to know 
our country better in readiness for the days when we shall 
see it again in its glory. We propose for a few weeks to dip 
into the King’s England books and give from them peeps 
of our countryside or of its famous folk. We shall take 
our peeps from anywhere, now a look at a village church, 
now a call at some little-known hamlet, now a story of 
some strange or famous character, or some lovely thing. 
Our motto is that we should all wish to know more of 
England our Motherland, the fairest, rarest, and squarest 
little country in the world. 


HAMPSHIRE 

The Honour of His Race 

In the church of the charming 
Hampshire village of Wickham, 
memorable for beauty as well as 
history, is a splendid monument 
in Derbyshire alabaster of a 
descendant of the great house 
which gave the village’s famous 
son, William of Wykeham, his 
chance in the world. 

William’s benefactor was 
Nicholas Uvedale ; the monu¬ 
ment here is that of William , 
Uvedale. and his comfortable 
wife, who lived in Shakespeare’s 
day. ■ The little lines. at the 
corners of his eyes suggest that 
often his kindly face was lit 
with smiles ; she is round-faced, 
restful, and motherly ; they are 
a pair in a thousand. Below 
kneel their nine children, the 
youngest boy John an enchant¬ 
ing rogue with impish winning 
smile and thick, short curling 
hair, holding in his hand, as if 
he considered it a great joke,, a 
skull, which tells us that he died 
before his parents. 

Over the door of the chapel 
hangs Sir William’s funeral 
helmet, removed from the tomb 
after the spurs had been stolen. 
An inscription asks and tells us : 
“ Reader, would you know who 
lie^ in this tomb ? It is the 
flower of the Uvedales and 
honour of his race.” 

DEVON 

The Postman Poet 

There are still in the Devon 
village of Buckland Brewer men 
who remember Edward Capern, 
the postman who would put 
down his bag by the roadside to 
write verses.- His cottage is here, 
and many of the beautiful things 
of which he sings must have been 
seen in these quiet Devon lanes. 
He used to get half a guinea a 
week for carrying the letters 
between Bideford and Buckland 
Brewer, but Lord Palmerston 
. gave him a pension. He lived to 
enjoy his pension nearly-40 years, 
and he had much success as a 
lecturer as well as a poet. 

His work was thought highly 
of by such poets as Tennyson, 
Kingsley, and Landor, who dedi¬ 
cated one of his own poems to 


the Devonshire postman. The 
loss of his wife in the spring of- 
1894 was too much for him,"and 
he died a few months later, being 
buried in the churchyard of 
Hcanton Punchardon, overlook¬ 
ing the valley of the River 
Porridge. • 

SUSSEX 

Tennyson’s Farewell 

It was at Warninglid in 
Sussex, a hamlet with a forge 
and a few houses, that Tennyson 
and his wife' started house¬ 
keeping. He loved his window 
looking out on to the. South 
Downs, and the song of the birds 
as they- drove up to the door 
delighted him ; but on'C night a 
storm blew down their bedroom 
wall, and Tenny-son loved his 
house no more. No postman 
called, no carrier passed by, and 
the butcher and the doctor were 
both seven miles away. The 
last that was seen of the Tenny- 
sons in Warninglid was a living 
picture of the poet pushing his 
wife in a bathchair over the 
rough road to Cuclifield. 

CUMBERLAND 

Wordsworth’s Old Yew 

Lorton in Cumberland, close 
to the Cocker River flowing down 
the lovely vale from Crummock 
Water, has a little place in 
the poetry of Wordsworth. He 
wrote of the old village yew as 
a living thing 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 
Of form and aspect too magnificent 
To be destroyed. 

These words he wrote in 1803, 
and the great yew, for all its 
broken branches, is flourishing 
still. Beside it, with Cromwell’s 
soldiers looking on, George Fox 
preached the gospel of Quaker¬ 
ism to a great crowd of people, 
so many of whom were in the 
tree itself that he feared they 
would end the meeting by bring¬ 
ing it down. 

KENT 

Wellington’sSad Niece 

Below a window- rich in colour 
at Eastwell Church in Kent a 
white light falls into a tiny chapel, 
lighting up the white figure of a 


beautiful young woman. She 
was a countess, niece of the 
Duke of Wellington and maid-of- 
honour to a queen, but she had 
a tragic life, and died at 39., 
Some verses written by herself 
tell of her breaking heart; they 
are on the monument, which is 
said to have been carved by an 
eminent Italian sculptor : 

All my life coldly and sadly 
The days have gone by ; 

I, who dreamed wildly and madly, 
Am happy to die. 

Long since my heart has been 

breaking. 

Its pain is past ; 

A time has been set to its aching, 
Peace comes at last. 

BERKSHIRE 

Glad of the Job 

West Hendred Church in Berk¬ 
shire has kept the charm of the 
old days unspoiled within its 
walls. It is nearly all medieval. 
The old font has a Jacobean 
cover, and Jacobean craftsmen 
made the pulpit and the wood¬ 
work of the sanctuary-. One of 
the benches has an end finely- 
carved 600 years ago, and older 
still is the simple oak chest. 
There is a Queen Anne Bible 
and a copper almsdish made and 
used on board ship in the navy-. 
The church has kept a remark¬ 
able amount of medieval tiling, 
and there is some ancient glass, 
but nothing in the windows is 
more intriguing than an inscrip¬ 
tion scratched in the south aisle, 
“ C. Parker glazed this church 
17S4, and glad of the job.” 

WESTMORLAND 

ATraveller Home Again 

In the church of Martindale in 
Westmorland, above the wooded 
shores of Ullswater, is a yew 
w-hich may have been a sapling 
here soon after the Normans left. 
About 20 feet round its trunk, 
it is magnificent with far-spread¬ 
ing branches. Not far off sleeps 
a traveller who knew the wonders 
of four continents, but loved this 
romantic Lakeland best of all. 

He was Andrew Wilson, who 
has been sleeping here since 1881. 
The son of a famous missionary, 
he wrote vivid accounts of his 


journeyings. He mastered 15 
languages, edited papers in India 
and China, and became an 
authority on all Eastern ques¬ 
tions. He wrote a remarkable 
history- of Gordon’s Chinese cam¬ 
paigns, visited the United States, 
and had an adventurous journey 
over the Himalayas into Tibet. 
He made an excursion into one 
of the wildest States of India and 
wrote an account of 20 years of 
African travel, and after all this 
came to spend his last years 
among the glory of the Lakes. 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

Tom Moore’s Lament 

In the churchyard at May- 
field in Staffordshire is a pathetic 
link with Thomas Moore, the 
grave of his daughter Olivia. 

Not far off is the grey stone 
cottage where the poet lived for 
four years, the home where he 
and his y-oung wife Bessie spent 


many- of their happiest hours. 
Here came the dawn of many of 
his hopes and fears. Here is the 
small garden where Bessie would 
pick the flowers to igive aw-ay, 
and from these windows, with 
Olivia in her arms, she would 
look across the j road and watch 
her husband romping in the hay- 
field with little Barbara. 

It was in this quiet spot that 
he listened to the chimes of the 
Cathedral of the Peak across 
the river at Ashbourne, and 
immortalised'their melody in 
these famous lines : 

, Those evening bells! Those 
evening bells. 

How many a tale their music tells. 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet 
time , 

‘ When last I heard their ,soothing 
chime. 

A nil so 'twill be when I am gone ; 
That tuneful peal will still ring on 
While other bards shall walk these 
dells 

And sing your praise, sweet 
evening bells ! 

SURREY 

The HomeofG.F. Watts 

The flowers in the garden of 
G. F. Watts, the famous artist of 
the Victorian Era, were.blooming 
when we called at Compton on 
our Surrey tour, and the gracious 
lady who shared his life took us 
round his studio, gave 11s tea, 
and talked of thos^ Victorian 
days when Cecil Rhodes came 
here and saw the great white 
horse which all unknown to him 
was to be his monument in 
South Africa. 

This charming lady talked ot 
the days when G. F. Watts 
stayed in the house of two young 
people who loved each other, 
who had wealth and friends and 
a beautiful home, and only one 
sad thing between them, for the 
.rich young man was dying and 
could not be saved. It. was the 
thought of the shadow across 
this home, Mrs Watts told us, 
that led to his picture of . Love 
and Death. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Jimmy Wakes Up 

V 


’he old church clock had 
just struck midnight, and 
^immy-, who should have been 
sbund asleep, was sitting up 
in bed wide awake, trying to 
remember where he was. 

Of course, he was in his new 
home, far away from the busy 



town where his Daddy worked. 
He had come to live with 
strange people in a strange 
house in the country. The lady 
was kind, very kind, but she 
wasn’t Mummy. He sighed as 
he lay- down again in his little 
bed and shut his ey-es. He had 
promised to be brave: and so 
he would, but it wasn’t easy. 


The next minute he started 
lip again with a cry-. Some¬ 
thing big and heavy had 
fallen on his feet! 

Jimmy was terrified. With 
beating heart he reached up 
and touched a switch, and 
instantly the room was as 
bright as daylight. 

One glance down at the 
bed and his frightened little 
face broke into a smile. Oh, 
what a silly he was ! It was 
only a cat, a lovely- tortoise¬ 
shell cat with green ey-es. It 
must have sprung in through 
the open window. Perhaps 
that was what had wakened 
him. 

Jimmy put out his hand 
and stroked the solt fur. 
Pussy yawned, blinked an 
ey-e, and settled down beside 
him for the night. 

Jimmy didn't feel lonely 
any more; he’d found a 
friend. Tomorrow they would 
play together. It was going 
to be all right. He flung him¬ 
self back on the pillow and 
in a twinkle was fast asleep. 
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THE BRAN TUB 



The names of all these things found in the countryside begin with the letter S. A list of them will be given next week 


A RISKY FEAT 

A pompous man passed a (fish 
of fruit to his neighbour at 
the dinner-table. 

“ Will you venture upon an 
orange, sir ? ” he asked. 

“ I should be glad to do so,” 
was the reply, " but I am afraid 
I should fall off.” 1 

Look Around You 

pjow small the heavens are the 
frog can tell; 

He's seen them—from the bottom 
of the well. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

|n the evening the planets Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus are in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east, and 
Mercury and 
Mars are low in 
the south-east. 

The picture 
shows the Moon as it njay be seen 
at 8 a m on Sunday, November 24. 

Brush and Comb 

“ gusv bee ! busy bee ! 

Where is your home ? ” 

“ In.truth, pretty maiden, 

I live in a comb.” 

“ And you, little rabbit, 

Where do you rush ? ” 

“ I rush to my home, dear, 

Under the brush 1 " 



BEHEADED WORDS 

Behead a beast, and you will 
find 

• A larger beast is left behind. 
This is wonderful, you’ll say ; 

A greater wonder I’ll display. 
Behead this larger beast, and 
then, 

Instead of one, you’ll find I’m 

ten. Answer next week 

That That 

^bo'ut three-quarters of a century 
ago Dr Moberly, the head¬ 
master of Winchester School, used 
to set his boys these sentences to 
read. There is a gradual piling up 
of " thats,” but each sentence is 
perfect sense. See if you can read 
them with the stress on the right 
words so as to make sense. 

/ saw that C saw. 

C saw that that / saw. 

I saw that that that C saw was .so. 
C saw that, that that that I saw was so. 
I saw 'that, that that that that C 
saw was so. 

C saw that that, that that that that 
I sazo was so. 

I saw that that, that that that that that 
C saw zvas so. 

Give and Take 

£ried a parrot who spoke once a 
, week, 

"If you want me to open my beak 
You must smile and rejoice 
At the sound of my voice— 

You must show yourselves pleased 
when I shriek ! ” 


A TRIUMPH OF INDEXING 

Jn a certain law hook, the index 
contains the entry, “ Best, 
Mr Justice, his great mind.” 
On turning up the page referred 
to we find the sentence, “ Mr 
Justice Best said he had a great 
mind to commit the witness for 
prevarication.” 


FROM A PERSIAN POET 

Better stars without shine 
Than the shine without stars. 
Better wine without jars 
Than the jars without wine. 
Better honey without bees 
Than the bees without honev. 
Better please without money 
Than have money but not please. 


Jacko Studies the Works 



B>G Brother Adolphus had bought a car, and to Jacko it seemed the 
most attractive thing in the world. While Adolphus’s back was 
turned one morning Jacko opened the bonnet to have a good look at the 
engine. Suddenly—whizz! bang! The young rascal had the shock of his life. 


Id on Parle Francois 


Niagara Going Into Hiding 

There is a serious danger of 
Niagara becoming quite an ordinary 
waterfall. It is going back at the 
astonishingly rapid rate of five 
feet a year, the immense rush of 
water eating away the limestone 
cliff. It is believed that the falls 
in the last 25,090 years have shifted 
no less than seven miles. 

-The real trouble, however, is 
that as Niagara goes back it tends 
to narrow its gorge and form a V, 
and.the more it contracts the more 
do its spray and mist tend to hide 
it. 'What makes the falls such an 
inspiring spectacle is their splendid 
width rather than their height, and 
there is reason to believe that this 
■ is decreasing rapidly. 


Le Niagara se Deroba 

Le Niagara menace de devinir 
une cascade fort ordinaire^ La 
chute recule a la vitesse Extra¬ 
ordinaire de cinq pieds par annee, 
l’immense torrent rongeant la 
falaise de calcaire. On calcule que 
la cataracte a recule de sept milles 
au moins en 25,000 ans. 

Toutefois, 1 ’embarras est que, a 
mesure .que le Niagara recule, il 
tend a retrecir la gorge en forme 
de V, et plus cette gorge se retrecit, 
plus l’embrun et le brouiUard 
tendent a cacher la chute. Ce .qui 
fait de la cataracte un spectacle si 
inspirant, e’est sa largeur superbe 
plu tot que sa hauteur, et il y a lieu 
de croire que cette largeur diminue 
rapidement. 


Arithmetical Problem 

A labourer hired himself to a 
farmer on the following con¬ 
ditions : For every day he worked 
he was to receive 5s ; but for every 
day he remained idle he was to 
forfeit 2s 6d. After forty days of 
service he had to receive £5 10s. 
How, many days did he work and 
how many did he remain idle ? 

A nswer next week 

Do You Live at Leamington? 

'JTif.ric is some doubt about the 
origin of this name, but the 
/most likely derivation is from leom, 
a flash, when the name would mean 
the town on the River Leam, or 
the river that was like a flash or 
gleam. It may, however, be from 
the Old English leam, mud, when 
it would be the town on the muddy 
river. Some authorities think 
Leamington means the town of 
Leofman, a common personal name. 



ffiladc-Otct <BLu> 

HPHERE’S no more absorbing pastime than making ■ 
A models in wood with a fretsaw. A model plane, 
or gun, or galleon can easily be done from Hobbies 
complete patterns and instructions. Over 500 things 
to make are shown in the 200-page Hobbies Handbook. 




Complete Outfits of Hobbies tools from 2/3 of 
any ironmonger, stores, toy shop or Hobbies 
Branch. Post, orders' from Dept. 9, Hobbies 
I»td., Dereham, Norfolk. . 


U'r/fr for. interesting 
illust rated leaflets, 
free on request. 



BRITISH FRETWORK OUTFITS 


How Sir Arthur Sullivan Wrote 
His Name 

Jj[ ERE is t,ie signature of Sir Arthur 
Seymour Sullivan, the com¬ 
poser, who died in London on' 
November 22, 1900. His name 
will be always associated with that 
of Sir W. S. Gilbert, for their 
collabojation in their famous series 


of light operas was the key to an 
immense success. The delightful 
quality of Sullivan's music has 
established him firmly as one of 
the greatest English composers. 

Similes 

wet as a fish, as dry as a bone ; 
As live as a bird, as dead as a 
stone; - - 

As plump as a partridge, as poor 
as a rat. 

As strong as a horse, as weak as a 
cat; 

As hard as a flint, as soft as a mole ; 
As white as a lily, as black as a coal; 
As plain as a pikestaff, as rough as 
a bear; 

As tight as a drum, as free as the 
: air ; ' ' 

As heavy as lead, as light as a 
. feather; 

As certain'as death, as uncertain as 
weather 

-As hot as an oven, as cold as a frog ; 
As gay as a lark, as sick as‘ ; a dog. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Pied Proverb 

Fine words butter 
no parsnips. 

Peter Puck’s 
Fun Fair 

Tile monogram 
was GORDON. 

The grape-vine 
has sycamore 
leaves, and tiie 
■ Polar bear is in 
tropical scenery. 
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Untaught Animals 
and Untaught Men 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. Do tell me how it is that 
a young bird, only a year old, 
knows how to make a beautiful nest. 

Man. A searching question, and 
I am glad you asked it. Let me first 
expand your inquiry. Untaught, a 
sparrow can make a comfortable 
nest, a rabbit can make. a safe 
burrow, a bee, with its fellows, can 
form a wonderful hive, an ant, join¬ 
ing with a host of other ants, can set 
up a marvellous communal home. 
And they do these things thorough!) 
well and when they are very young 

A young child, on the other hand 
abandoned in the wilderness, woulc 
perish miserably, unable to hcl] 
itself, and even an older chile 
would find it difficult to survive 
Yet the child has powers fai 
superior to those possessed by thi 
sparrow, the rabbit, the bee, the ant 

Boy. The more examples yot 
think about, the more wonderful il 
seems. The animal, untaught, car 
do many things splendidly. Thf 
child, untaught, can do nothing. 

Man. Or, to put it another way, 
the animal inherits wisdom while 
the child has to learn. The child, 
indeed, often seems foolish, so that 
if a grown-up person does a foolish 
thing we say that he is childish. 

Boy. Not very complimentary 
to children. 

Man. True; but the child need 
not and should not resent it. A 
child can and must realise how 
much there is to leam while one i? 
young. A child should read of the 
wonderful lives of great men and 
women, and be filled with the am- ■ 
bition to become a splendid adult. 

A child can enjoy the fresh spring 
of life the better for knowing that 
it possesses miraculous powers 
which, cultivated, can make it a fine 
man or woman. 

Boy. But why has the animal 
the magic of untaught wisdom ? 

Man. It is purely an inheritance, 
Each species has developed through 
countless years in such fashion as 
to be able to survive in its environ¬ 
ment. It possesses the wisdom o’ 
ages, evolved in its kind because 
only those survived who were best 
fitted to survive. We do not know 
how this lore becomes transmitted 
in the eggs of the different, species, 
but so it is. We call it instinct 
when an animal obeys the impulse 
within it to make a home in a 
certain way, peculiar to its kind. 

Boy. How did human beings 
lose instinct ? 

Man. The astonishing develop¬ 
ment of brain in one particular 
species—Mankind—set him adrift in 
life. His peculiar gifts made him,the 
most cunning of animals, and caused 
him to apply reason to the affairs of 
life. With the growth of knowledge ’ 
instinct fell away, and was, indeed, 
in some respects unduly despised. , 

To take an extreme but illuminat¬ 
ing case, reason misapplied can 
make a man so unnatural as to 
choose to desert his kind and be¬ 
come a hermit. Customary ways 
of doing things, varying widely in 
character, some .' excellent, some 
unreasonable, (as ,when a savage 
pierces his nose or lip or when a-;, 
modern woman plucks her eye¬ 
brows), came into existence. 

Now we see a world of varied 
human races,' practised in un¬ 
natural devices, almost but not 
entirely devoid of hereditary in¬ 
stinct, hungry, for new ideas. You 
see. how far the answer to your 
question takes us, and the chief 
lesson it suggests is this, that man, 
because he has so largely lost in¬ 
stinct, must increasingly seek know¬ 
ledge. An untaught man is a danger 
to himself and to his fellows.' 
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